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MASONRY [S MORAL LIGHT AND AT WHATEVER MOMENT THE FIRST GLEAM OF GOODNESS BRIGHTENED IN THE HEAKT OF MAN) MASONIY WAS BORN. 


BOSTON : SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1825. 


-rature, science and civilization, Masonry, however 


denotes a liberality and intelligence, which places 


ASONIC MIRROR. 


“ !\ee-Masonry is a Moral Order, instituted by virtuous 
mer, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
mem >rance the most sublime truths, in the midet of the most 
in ont aad social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 


Love and Cc tharity. *—.Arnold’s Dutch Dictionary. 


MASONRY IN &. AMERICA. 


It must be a matter of proud exultation to the 
mason, of gratification to the philanthropist, and of 
leasure and satisfaction to the liberal and en- 
lightened christian, to learn that the sun of Masonry 
has arisen to cherish and invigorate this favoured 
land. We call it favoured, because it has succeeded 
in disenthralling itself from the bondage in which 
it has so long been held by the servile mendicant 
who yet sways the rod of despotism over the mo- 
ther country. Our order, like the Arethusa, has 
been hunted and pursued by Ferdinand over hill 
and dale, and driven into subterranean passages ; 
and, like that beautiful nymph, it has arisen on 
another Ortygia, to fertilize the happy region 
without changing the purity of its waters, or the 
loveliness of the stream. ‘The moral sun, which 
has just shot forth its rays, though impeded by 
many obstacles, will effectually dispel the black- 
ness of bigotry and the clouds of superstition, from 
Mexico to Fuego, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and soon cause them to mingle in the ocean of ob- 
livion. 

The friendly spirit which is manifested towards 
the institution by the Colombians and Mexicans, 
is the result solely of the establishment of South 
American independence. On whatever spot of 
earth there is an interest taken in the culture of lite- 


obdurate the soil, will bud and blossom, and bring 
forth fruit. This assertion is fully supported by 
the fact, that, in less than one year, several lodges 
have been established in the city of Mexico, where, 
but a few years since, a Mason hardly dare show 
his head; and to make himself known as such, was 
jeopardizing his very existence! It is said that one 
of the first among those who has reached the high- 
est honours of the Masonic Art, is the same person 
who had formerly occupied the office of Grand In- 
quisitor! ‘What a singular alteration has oc- 
curred by the establishment of free principles!” 
But Freedom and Masonry are co-ordinate lights, 
which the darkness comprehendeth not. 

The editor of the Baltimore Gazette remarks: 
‘< If we were to argue from the course pursued in 
despotic Europe against the society of Free Masons, 
we should judge that the establishment of a Grand | 
Lodge in Mexico, whose officers are the first men 
in the nation, was a favourable omen; at least it 


jevery country, and under every form of govern- 


‘spirit of brotherhood, whose mysterious and useful 


Mexico far on the path of civilization. Whatever |) | 
may be the secrets and ceremonies of this frater-| 
nity, and that they have such, appears not to be 
doubted, we cannot but believe that its principles 
must be those of a sublime morality. It has exist- 
ed for a longer time than any known association in 


ment; and if it had depended upon partial political 
feeling, instead of upon pure benevolence, it would 
long since have sunk into oblivion.” - 

When it is recollected that Wasuineron, the 
father of his country, took pride in presiding over 
the Jabours of a lodge of Masons, and continued in 
that capacity until his death, those who are not 
masons must join with those who are, in ascribing 
to the fraternity the purest principles as the founda- 
tion of the order. 

We rejoice that a Grand Lodge has been con-| 
stiiuted in Mexico, and that its officers were in- | 
stalled by our minister* to that country, because | 
the bond of union is thus made stronger, and the) 


influence is felt from Maine to Florida, and which |, 
greeted LarayeTre in the bosoms of twenty-four) 
Grand Lodges, will expand until it covers and) 
adurns our sister republics. The following are 
the officers of the Grand Lodge: 

Esteva, Secretary of the National ‘Treasury, 
Grand Master: Zalava, a senator of distinguished | 
talevts, D. G. Master: General Guerrero, Grand | 
Senior Warden: Alpulche, a priest and senator, 


buried them in oblivion. 


of such diversified characters, feelings and tastes, as 
belong, and have always belonged to this society? 
It is true, that alliances have been formed by sages, 
scholars, philosophers, heroes and patriots, and 
which, at first, promised much, and augured a ful- 
filment of the most sanguine expectations; but some 
sudden convulsion has arrested their progress, and 
And the reason is, be- 
cause their principles are not equitable and just, 
equal and good; because they had not that im- 
perishable base of brotherly love and union, which 
is the corner-stone of our temple, on which to build 
a superstructure. An institution that has net for 
its end the good and happiness of man, is not ap- 
proved by heaven, nor sanctioned by that person, 
through whose soul the ‘milk of human kindness” 
and brotherly love, in gentle currents flow. From 
the fact, therefore, that this institution has existed 
in all ages; that it has stood, as it were, “ the 
wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds,” may be 
drawn an irrefragible argument in favour of its 
superiority over ail other societies, and of its bear- 
ing the divine impress of goodness and wisdom. 


The primary objects of this temple, as we some-. 


times call it, are to instruct the ignorant; impart 
light to them that sit in darkness; improve the so- 


‘cial virtues; cultivate and mature thgyprine iples of 


friendship; correct the taste; promote the felicity of 


‘the family of man, and lessen the mass of human 
wor. 
"posited an abun tance of spiritual provisions, such 


This_ term vle is a repository: in it are de- 


Grand Junior Warden: Zofon and Abulio, Grand | as please the eye of the devotional soul, einai the 


General Filisola and 


Secretary and ‘Treasurer: 
and 


Aldana, first and second Grand Deacons: 


Ramos Arispe, a priest of considerable talents and) 
lanthropist, that will not rejoice at the dissemima- 


influence, Grand Chaplain. 

The following shows the progress of Masonry in 
Buenos Ayres, where it was to have been expected 
that more opposition would be made to its establish- 
ment: 

«Freemasonry is about to flourish here; the ne- 
cessary preliminaries have been attended to by a 
few, and we expect a charter from Wilmington, | 
Delaware, in about three months. It is the first. 
attempt. Its great enemy (ignorance and supersti- 
tion) unfortunately exist here to a great extent; 
and the knowledge of which will necessarily re-_| 
strict us to a necessary course of proceeding.” 

It has been well and truly observed, that this. 
‘consolidated consociation” is not the ofispring. | 
of a day; a flower that blooms to-day, in all its’ 
variegated beauty and richness, and fades and 
dies to-morrow; but it is the result of time, expe- 
rience, wisdom, labour and benevolence, united. 
Masonry, either operative or speculative, has existed 
in all ages of the world. This simple fact stamps 
it with a character that should raise it above the 
censure of the capricious. For it is a self-evident 
truth, that no institution can long exist, that is 
based in folly, founded in ignorance, and contami-} 
nated with vice. ‘This is an universally acknow- 
ledged and sound maxim. What, but the all- 
powerful principles of philanthropy, harmony, truth, 
fidelity and equality, could unite so many persons 


* Mr. Poinserr, as Past D. G. M. of the ea | 
Lodge of South Carolina, installed, according to ancient 


exico, on 


usages, the officers ef the Grand Lodge of 
the 29th of September last. 


‘ear of sensibility, and gratify the desires of a pure 
heart. 


We ask, where is the Christian, where the Phi- 


tion of such sublime prineiples? 


ELECTION oF OFFICERS. 

The following brethren were elected officers of 
Cassta Lover, at their last annual communication. 
at Medfield, Mass. 


R. W.Caleb Sayles, M. 
W. Lothario Donaldson, S. We 
W. Charles Onion, J. W. 

Brs. Wm. Feltt, Treasurer. 
Joshua Stetson, Jr. See’ry 
Wesley P. Balch, S. D. 
Horatio Wood, J. D. 
Harlow Lawrence, S. S. 
Seth Chenery, J. S. 
Oliver Whealock, Tyler. 


Officers of St. Marrxaew’s Lopes, Andover, 
Mass. chosen on the sixth imst. 


R. W. John Brown, M.' 
W. Merrill Pettingill, S. W. 
W. Geo. Wardwell, J. W. 
Reuben Frye, T. 
Samuel Phillips, Esq. S. 
John Smith, Jr. 8. D. 
John Marland, J. D. 
Charles Wardwell, S. S. 
_ Edwin Farnham, J. S. 
Bard, Marshal. 
ev. C. O Kimball, — 
Josiah Merrill, Tyler. 
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REVIEW. 


The History cf Chivalry; or, Knighthood and tts 
Times. By Charles Mills, E*q., Author of ‘*The His- 
tory of the Crusades.”’ 2 vels. 8vo. London. Long- 
man and Co. 1825. 


Turis was an appropriate undertaking for the 
able historian of the Crusades. The histories of 
the Crusades and of chivalry are kindred subjects. 
They belong to one great epoch of the world, and 
one constitution of society: their peculiarities and 
consequences are to be sought in the same store- 
house of chronicle and legend; and it appertained 
to the same historical diligence and to the same 
accomplished mind to describe their origin, progress, 
and fall, to observe their influence, and to estimate 
their value and results. 

If the manners of chivalry were not always as 
pure as its precepts, we are still bound to remem- 
ber the institution rather for its utility, which can- 
not be questioned, than for its abuses, which have 
been exaggerated. Upon the severest scrutiny, we 
shall find that the Christian chivalry of Europe 
was, at least, purer than any preceding condition of 
society; for it drew many of its principles of action 
from a divine source, of which classical antiquity 
could never boast. 
ruggedness of barbarism, tempered the ferocity of 
rude man, and dignified the loveliness of woman; 
—that it seconded the exhortations of religion, and 
insisted on the charities of lite, the sternest moral- 
ist will be free to admit; and the chain of evidence 


is unbroken, which deduces the humanity, the pol-|/ 


ished courtesy, and the decent refinement of mod- 
ern manners from the code of chivalric observances, 

But, taken as a distinct subject of inquiry, chiv- 
alry is attended with many contradictions and 
difficulties. It existed rather as a principle in the 
manners, than as an intelligible episode in the his- 
tory of the middle ages. 
devious thread through the coarser texture of socie- 
ty. i is not easy to separate its realities from its 
romance, still less to give it a decided historical 
character; and here it is that we think Mr. Mills 
has shown most tact and ability. Hitherto the sub- 
ject had been too much abandoned to dry antiqua- 
rians, or used only for the mere meretricious pur- 
posesof fiction. But he has succeeded in presenting 
it in a tangible shape and substance; preserving the 
severe simplicity and form of history, and yet in- 
vesting his inquiries with the grace and attraction 
which were proper to the theme. At the same 
time, we must complain that, in the enchantment 
of his fancy, he has sometimes forgotten his philos- 
ophy. His veracity as an historian is unquestiona- 
ble; his facts are undeniable and clear: but, in his 
comments upon them, he more frequently appears 
as the advocate than the judge of the cause. 

The work opens with some remarks on the origin 
and first appearances of chivalry in Europe. The 
occupations and every-day life of knighthood, the 
education, the marshal equipment, the military, re- 
ligious, and social qualities of the preuz chevalier, 
are considered in successive chapters; and then we 
' are led to his gentler and more romantic attributes, 
' We are next introduced to the splendid and daz- 
ling scene of the’joust and tournament; and, lastly, 
in a digression, we are presented with a highly 
interesting account of the religious and military 


That it threw grace over the) 


It ran as a silken and! 


orders of knighthood. 

Having thus skilfully described all the cireum- 
stances and appurtenances of chivalry, our author 
resumes his historical office. His inquiries into the, 
progress of chivalry are conducted successively 
through England, France, Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many. In each of these countries the general 
train of chivalric events is narrated with fulness 


and care: the growth, meridian, and decline of 
the chivalric spirit are accurately traced; and the 
work concludes with a general estimate of its mer- 
its and its effects upon the frame of European 
society. 

Such is an abstract of the plan which Mr. Mills 
has adopted. It is obviously the best and most ju- 
dicious arrangement which ‘he could have chosen; 
and he has evinced equal ingenuity in the use of 
his materials, Inatheme which constantly bor- 


|ders upon the province of romance, he seems to 


have been laboriously careful to work rather by 
authentic illustration than didactic assertion. <As 


'|}may be supposed, the Chronicle of Sir John Frois- 


sart is his principal text-book. But he has been 
able to enrich its ample stores, and to verify its 
lively pictures, with numerous other authorities, 
The mere metrical romances of the middle ages he 
has used only as fair evidence of manners and 
feelings. It is amusing to perceive how completely 
he has saturated his diction with the sterling and 
genuine English of the olden time. In his pages 
we can almost fancy that we are poring again over 
the tomes of other days; and we frequently recog- 
nise the racy manner and detect the forcible epi- 
thets of Lord Berners’ version of Froissart. This 
quaintness of chivalric phrase beseems the subject; 
and Mr. Mills has here safely imbued his style with 
a colouring which, any where else, might have 
borne too much the hue of antiquated conceit. 

We are glad to observe, from the opening chap- 
ter, a disposition of Mr. Mills to relieve our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors from the idle reproach with which 
it has lately become fashionable to degrade their 
national character, as if it had been altogether 
coarse and unimaginative, and destitute of a chiv- 
alric spirit. We think, however, he might have 
insisted, more decidedly and at large than he has 
done, upon the traces of chivalric customs, and the 
influence of chivalric principles in England, before 
thé. Norman conquest. 

The next chapter on the Education of the 
Knight, is a beautiful picture of chivalric manners, 
and introduces us at once into the interior of the 
baronial hall. Every feudal lord had his court, to 
which he drew the sons and daughters of the poor- 
er knighthood of his domain; and his castle was 
also frequented by the children of men of equal 
rank with himself. For (such was the modesty and 
courtesy of chivalry) each knight had generally 
some brother in arms, whom he thought better fit- 
ted than himself to adorn his children with noble 
accomplishments, ‘The knightly education gener- 
ally commenced about the age of seven or eight 
years, 


‘‘The duties of the boy for the first seven years of his 
service were chiefly personal. If sometimes the harsh 


principles of feudal subordination gave rise to such ser-| 


vice, it oftener proceeded from the friendly relations of 
life; and as in the latter case it was voluntary, there was 
no loss of honorable consideration in performing it. The 
dignity of obedience, that principle which blends the va- 
rious shades of social life, and which had its origin in the 
patriarchal manners of early Europe, was now fostered 
in the castles of feudal nobility. The light-footed youth 
attended the lord and his lady in the hal), and followed 
them in all their exercises of war and pleasure; and it 
was considered unknightly for a cavalier to wound a sage 
in battle. He also acquired the rudiments of those incon- 
gruous subjects, religion, love, and ‘war, so strangely 
blended in chivalry; and generally the intellectual and 
moral education of the boy was given by the ladies of 
the court. 

‘‘From the lips of the ladies the gentle page learned 
both his catechism and the art of love, and as the religion 
of the day was full of symbols, and addressed to the 
sences, so the other feature of his devotion was not to 


be nourished by abstract contemplation alone. He was 
directed to regard some one lady of the court as the type. 


of his heart’s future mistress; she wae the centre of all! 


his hopes and wishes; to her he was obedient, faithful, | 
and courteous.’’—[To be continued. ] 


THE DRAMA. 


Communicated for the Mirrer, 


Although the Theatre was regarded as an object of 
great importance in Greece and Rome, and formed the 
most splendid part of religious worship, it would be in 
vain to contend that at the present time, those who fre- 
quent scenic representations, resort thither for the like 
purpose, or that they expect to improve in virtue, know- 
ledge, or any good thing by such pastime. The friends 
of the Theatre assert that every argument against it, is 
drawn from the abuses of the stage. Now, every one 
who is not stage-mad will admit that all human institu- 
tions are liable to abuses, but not in an equal degree, and 
that notwithstanding Theatrical exhibitions were fashion- 
able in Greece and Rome, and a single Tragedy in Athens 
cost $620,000, of our currency, we should not encourage 
the dissipation, extrayagance and immorality attending 
the Theatres in Europe and the United States ; and that 
if more injury than benefit has resulted from the stage for 
ages, and that injury has been sustained by abuses, it is a 
fair argument why Theatrical amusements should not be 
encouraged, notwithstanding all human institutions are 
liable to abuses. Many of the pieces represented on the 
stage in modern times, abound in vulgarity and immorali- 
ty, and the broader an actor makes the obscenity of a dra- 
matic author appear to an audience, the more applause he 
usually receives. The plays of Young, of Johnson, and 
of Addison, with but one or two exceptions, have long 
been thrown aside. Of the productions of these pious 
men, the Revenge is about the only one that has kept 
possession of the stage, and even that tragedy is not cal- 
culated to aid the cause of virtue. 

Home and Maturin lost their situations in the church 
for the alleged impiety of their dramatic compositions, — 
even in the land from which Kean has emigrated ; but in 
Boston, one of the most obscene plays that was ever rep- 
resented before an audience, having the least pretensions 
to modesty, has drawn fashionable and crowded audiences, 
within the last month.—[To be continued. } 


Kean.—This “proud representative of Shakespear’ 
characters,’’ as he is sometimes called, made an attempt 
to perform on our boards on Wednesday of last 
week. The Box-office door was throoged with people 
during the hours of the sale of tickets on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and many a severe scratch and bruise was 
given and received in attempting to obtain them. In the 
evening a: an early hour, the house was crowded, and 
hundreds of people assembled in front of the Theatre. 
On the rising of the curtain a mob rushed into the house, 
drove Kean, actors and managers from the stage— broke 
the boxes, windows, and doors of the Theatre, and com- 
mitted other unwarrantable and unjustifiable violence on 
the property of the managers. Kean left the city, we 
understand, the same evening. But little blame, we 
think, can be attached to Bostonians, for driving Kean 
from their boards, but it should have been done by leay- 
ing him to play to ‘a beggarly account of empty boxes,”’ 
it would certainly have redounded more to the honor of 
our city. 


~~ @@e-.- 

Pizarro.—Mr. Kelly, in his memoirs, tells an 
almost incredible story of the writing of Sheridan’s © 
Pizarro. The fifth act, Kelly says, was not writ- 
ten till the first might of the performance of the 
play. Mrs. Siddons, Charles Kemble, and Bar- 
rymore, with other actors, were obliged actually to 
get their parts in the last act in the intervals of 
‘their performance of the preceding part of the 
play. Sheridan continued to write the dialogues 
‘on scraps of paper, and as he finished a morsel, 
delivered it to the expecting and anxious acter, 
Notwithstanding this, (if indeed the story may be 
credited) the play was received in the most favora- 


‘ble manner, and played 22 nights running, 


to 
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POETRY. 


The following poem was written by Brother A. B. 
Shackelford, of Groton, 8S. C. and transmitted to us 
for publication. 
TUNE, Adieu, a heart,’’ &c. 
Oh! if there be a spot most sweet, 
Most full af bliss, most free from care, 
°Tis when we on the level meet, 
And when we part upon the square. 
Oh! if there be an hour of peace, 
Tt is, when twilight shadows fall, 
When men their fretful labours cease, 
And mingle in the Masons’ Hall. 


Lodges possess a mystic chain 

That fetters every earthly care; 

And if a single human pain 

Intrude, ’tis sure to perish there. 

Not Horeb’s rock, ’neath Aaron’s rod, 

Did more refreshing comforts bring, 

Than that abundant, sacred flood, 

That from our fount, the Lodge, may spring. 


Afflietions o’er the earth are shed, 
And sure *‘ to trouble man is born,’ 
For sorrows quick, the human head 
With winter’s frozen locks adorn. 
But winter’s storms, adverse and fierce, 
May o’er the earth afflictions waft; 
Why let them rage, they cannot pierce 
The curtain’d safety of the Craft. 


Should harm approach in distant shape 
The Brother’s eye will early scan 

It’s wrath, and if he can’t escape, 

He learns to bear ft like a man. 

Should fraud and jealousy conspire, 
And man promote his brother’s shame, 
Like Judas’ shall his lamp expie,- ~~ 


And darkness frown upon his name. 


Should rust corrode one lengthen’d link, 
And severing steal it from the chain, 
That magic chain, ’tis sweet to think, 
With potent art unites again. 

And when the wither’d body lies 

And crumbles in the silent tomb 

Its germ like Cassia’s sprig shall rise, 
And flourish in immortal bloom. 


Sr. Joun’s Day.—The anniversary of St. John, the 
Evangelist, was celebrated at Athens, N. Y. on Tuesday 
last. A procession was formed, and moved at 10 o’cloek, 
A. M. from Br. Seeley’s to the Episcopal church, where 
a discourse was delivered by the Rev. Mr. PRENTISss. 

We respectfully solicit a more particular account of 
this celebration, and request our brethren in the different 
parts of the country to furnish like communications for 
publication. 


OFFICERS OF KING DAVID’S LODGE, AT TAUNTON, 
AND FELLOWSHIP LODGE, AT BRIDGEWATER. 
King David’s Lodge. 

John Baylies, W.M. John Howard, S. W. Wm. Ww. 
Crossman, J. W. Nathaniel Crandell, T. W. A. F. 
Sproat, S. Thos. C. Brown, 8. D. James H. Blake, 
J. D. Ebenezer Lee, S.8. Jacob L. Porter, J.S. Rev. 
Luther Hamlinton, Chaplain. D. G. W. Cobb, Marshal, 
Frederick Crossman, Tyler. 

Fellowship Lodge. 


Jonathan Ames, Jr. W. M. Almorine Hayward, 8. W. 
Wallace Rust, J. W. Seth Jehnson, T. Bela White, 8. 
Thos. Ames, 8. D. Philander Dean, J.D. Branch By- 
ran, 8S. S. Nathan Munroe, J. 8. Nahum Leonard, 


pfarshal. Eliphalet Doggett, Tyler. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


4 Search, undismayed, the dark profound 
Where Nature works in secret; trace the forms 
Of atoms, moving with incessant change 

Their elemental round; beho!d the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of life, 

Kindling the mass, with ever-active flame; 
Then say, if nought in these external scenes 
Can move thy wonder?——” 


TO CONSTRUCT BAROMETERS. 

The tubes intended for barometers ought to be sealed 
hermetically on both ends, immediately after they are 
made at the glass-house, and to be kept in this state until 
they are fitted up. Without this precaution, they are apt 
to be sullied with dust, moisture, and other impurities, 
which it is afterwards almost impossible to remove, on 
account of the smallneas of their diameters. When they 
‘are opened, which may be done with a file, care should 
be taken not to breathe into them, nor to wash them with 

spirit of wine, or other fluid, experience having proved 
that, in tubes so treated, the mercury always stands a 
little below its proper level; this is owing to the adhesion 
of a Jittle of the spirit of wine to the sides of the tube. 
_When cleaning is necessary, it must be done with a fine 
linen rag, that has been previously well dried. 

The tubes ought to be as perfectly cylindrical as possi- 
ble, though in some cases, this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. They should be about 33 inches in length, and the 
diameter of their bore should be at least two, or two and 
a half lines, otherwise the friction, and the capilta?y ac™ 
tion, will be apt to affect the free motion of the mercury. 
The glass should not be very thick, as it is apt in that 
case to break, when the mercury is boiled in the tube: 
half a line is sufficient. 

The mercury ought to be perfectly pure and free from 
‘all foreign metals. The best is what has been recently 
revived from Cinnabar; the common mercury of the shops 
being often adulterated intentionally with tin, lead, and 
bismuth, stands at various heights in the tube, according 
to the nature and quantily of the foreign substances with 
which it is amalgamated. 

To purify the Mercury. 


it to powder: mix it well with five or six ounces of iron 
or steel filings; and having put the mixture into an iron 
‘retort, expose the whole to the heat of a reverberatory 
furnace; the mercury will seon pass over in a state of 
great purity, and may be obtained by adapting to the retort 
an earthen receiver, which has been previously half filled 
/with water. 

| Process of filling the Tube. 

Before being well introduced into the tube, the mercury 
ought to be well heated, or even boiled in a glazed earthen 
pipkin; in order to drive off any moisture which may 
adhere to it; but this will be unnecessary if the mercury 
has been recently revived. 

The mercury ought likewise to be boiled in the tube to 
expel any air or moisture which may still remain attached 
to it, or to the inside of the tube. This is dcne in the 
following manner: Pour as much mercury into the tube as 
will make it stand to the length of three or four inches; 
and introduce a long wire of iron to stir it during the 
boiling. Expose the mercury in the tube gradually to the 
heat of a chafing-dish of burning charcoal; and when it 


begins to boil, stir it gently with the iron wire to facilitate 


For this purpose, take a pound of cinnabar, and reduce}, 


the disengagement of the bubbles of the air. When the 
first portion of the mercury has been. sufficiently boiled, 
and all the air extricated, remove the tube from the 
chafing-dish, and allow the whole to cool, taking care not 
to bring it into contact with any cold substance. Intro- 
duce an equal quantity of mercury, and treat it in’ the 
same manner, withdrawing the wire a little, so that it 
may not reach below the upper part of the mercury al- 
ready freed from air. The chafing-dish must also be 
placed immediately under the mercury which has been 
last poured in. Repeat the same process with each. suc- 
cessive portion of mercury, till the tube is filled, always 
applying the heat very cautiously: and be equally carefu! 
in allowing it to cool, before a fresh poriion of mercury is 
poured in. 


To construct Mr. Troughton’s improved Marine Ba- 
rometer. 


The tube consists of two parts, joined together about 
five inches below the top, the bore in the upper part 
being about four-tenths of an inch, and in the lower part 
only 2-10''th’s. By this construction, partly from the 
difference of the bores, and partly from the greater friction 
in the lower end, the motion of the mercnry is so much 
retarded, that any impulse given by the ship, having a 
tendency to raise it, will scarcely have produced a sensi- 
ble effect, before an opposite impulse will be given, 
having a tendency to depress it. To counteract more 
effectually the effects of the ship’s motions, the instru- 
ment is suspended in gymbals. The whole is attached to 
the side of the cabin by two tubes of brass, which slide 
one within the other, and render the instrument capable 
of being suspended at different distances from the place of 
| support, that the bottom of it may not strike the sides of 
the cabin, during any heavy rolling of the vessel. The 
inner tube carries the gymbals. The external frame of 
the barometer is a cylindrical tube of wood, on which 
slides a brass socket; and in this is inserted the innermost 
pair of pivots of the gymbals, or universal joints, which 
furnishes the instrument with a moveable point of sus- 
pension. The top is terminated with a knob of brass, of 
a weight nearly equal to that of the mercury, &c. at the 
lower end. With respect to the position of the point of 
suspension, no general rule can be given. It is obvious, 
however, that though this point were accurately deter- 
mined for one particular height of the mercury, it rvould 
not correspond to every other. By the ingenious contri- 
vance of Mr. Troughton, of placing a knob at the top, as 
a counterpoise to the weight of the mercury, the centre 
of gravity of the whole will be about the middle; and if 
the instrument were of the same specific gravity through- 
out, the point of suspension that would produce the 
smallest oscillations in the mercury, would be about 1-3d 
of the length of the instrument from the top, considering 
the lower part as a fixed point. But as this is not strictly 
the case, the point of suspension is best ascertained by 
experiment. The graduation is on two scales of ivory, 
about four inches long, for the reception of which, two 
opposite quarters of the cylindrical frame are crossed out 
through that length, their planes pointing towards the 
centre of the tube. The index is a very light one, and 
slides upon the glass tube without touching any other 
part. At the bottom is the usual screw, which, pressing 
(up the leather bag, prevents the mercury from moving 
when the instrument is carried from one place to another 


TO MAKE YELLOW COPAL VARNISH. 

Yellow oxide of lead of Naples and Montpelier, both 
reduced to impalpable powder. These yellows are hurt 
by the contact of iron and steel; in mixing them up, there- 
fore, a horn spatula with a glass mortar and pestle must 
be employed. 

Gum gutta, yellow ochre, or Dutch pink, according t@ 


the nature and tone of the colour to be imitated. 
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pers, the roots of their hair twisted up like a drum- 


quired to give her consent to the marriage of her 


remain at home at least long enough to put them on. 


VoL. 11.] 
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— 


VARIETY. 


“ Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor.” 


For tie Ladies. 

Ladies, always delightful, and not the least so in 
their dress, are apt to deprive themselves of some 
of their best morning beams by appearing with 
their hair in papers. ‘To see grapes in paper bags 
is bad enough: but the rich locks of a lady in pa- 


mer’s, and the forehead staring bald instead of 
being gracefully tendriled and shadowed! — it is a 
capital offence—a defiance to the love and admira- 
tion of the other sex. We must allow, at the same 
time, that they are very shy of being seen in this 
condition, knowing well enough, how much of 
their strength, hke Sampson’s, lies in that gifted 
ornament. We have known a whole parlour of 
them fluttered off, like a dove-cote, at the sight of 
a friend coming up the garden. 


Madame Regnier, lady of the Procureur Civil 
of Versailles, was speaking one day at her own 
house in the midst of a numerous company. Hav- 
ing made some misplaeed remark, though of no 
importance, her husband, addressed her before the 
company, ridiculed her for her absurdity, and said, 
‘‘Madame, you are a fool.” She lived twenty or 
thirty years after this occurrence, during the whole 
of which time she did not utter a sing’s word, 
even to her children.—An attempt was made to 
surprise her, by feigning a robbery of her house, 
but in vain; not a word escaped her. When re- 


children, she merely made a sign with her head, 
and signed the contract of marriage. She never 
once opened her mouth: she could never pardon 
the insult offered her self-love. 


FEMALE NEATNESS AND TASTE.—In a female, 
particularly, they deserve the name of virtue; for 
without them, whatever may be her excellencies, 
she has none that will be honoured and acknow}l- 
edged. A woman may be industrious and eco- 
nomical; she may possess a well cultivated mind; 
but destitute of neatness and taste, she depresses 
rather than elevates the character of her sex, and. 
poisons, instead of purifying the fountain of do-| 
mestic and public happinesss. 


Socrety.—Nothing is better adapted to 
give the last polish to the education of a young man 
than the conversation of virtuous and accomplished 
women. ‘Their society serves to smooth the rough 
edges of our character, and to mellow our tempers. 
In short, the man who has never been acquainted 
with the females of the better class is not only de- 
prived of many of the purest pleasures, but also 
will have little suecess in social hfe; and I should 
not like to be connected by the bonds of friendship 
with a man that has a bad opinion and speaks il 
of the female sex in general. 


Curr For LADIES RHEUMATISM.-—Take a good 
warm double Scotch Shawl, and apply immediately 
round the shoulders and chest; and add also, secun- 
dum artem, a stout Welch Flannel Petticoat. And 


A Fraement.— * * Selim checked his horse. 
The thunder reverberated from the mountain’s side, 
and the vivid lightning rushed through the forest. 
Ah! gracious Allah, exclaimed Selim, protect thy 
follower. At this moment by a sudden flash he’! 
discovered a human habitation—‘thitherward he 
urged his beast. All was dark and disma!—he 
grouped on to the house—groans and sighs issued 
from within; but Selim was not to be intimidated 
by groans and sighs—be had been inured to wai— 
to wield the scimetar in the land of the crescent. 
Selim lifted the latch—*‘Father have you come 
home?” eagerly asked a little famishing urchin, | 
who, with his weeping mother, stood at the en-. 
trance—“Daughter,” said Selim, “canst thou af- 
ford shelter for a benighted traveller and bewilder- 
ed stranger and his beast?” He wes beckoned to 
a seat, while the disappointed little fellow, cling- 
ing to the side of his mother, whose utterance had 
become choaked with tears, finished the sentence 
which he had commenced—‘“‘we have no bread,” 
said he, ** nor hay for your horse—a man came to- 
day and took away father and our line-back cow, 
and all the hay, and left brindle without any thing 
to eat, and now we can get no milk for brindle is 
dry.” Selim was no longer in doubt; he recollect- 
ed he was in the land of Christians, where man 
is encaged for being in debt!! 

In the morning he took his leave, bestowing a 
purse sufficient to restore the husband to his family; 
to redeem line-back, and provide fodder for the 
cattle; as he mounted his steed, he thanked Allah 
that he was a Mussulman. 


A TOLERANT sPpirRIT.—A person going into an 
eating house in London to dine, desired to have 
some pork chops, which were brought to him. 
“Bring the gentleman the mustard, waiter,” said a 
person who had dined, and was reading a newspa- 
per in the same box, ‘The last comer helped him- 
self to a chop, and cut a potatoe. ‘He has 
brought the mustard sir,” observed the first. A 
bow was the reply. The adviser looked on until 
the hungry man ate a mouthful. ‘You had better 
take some mustard, sir, with your pork chops.” 
“I am much obliged to you, sir, but I never take 
mustard.” This was, at least, an answer in words; 
but the admirer of mustard was not content. ‘You 
had better take a little, sir, I’m sure you’ll like it.” 
“I beg your pardon, sir, I’m much obliged to you.” 
return the other; ‘but it’s a thing I never eat.” 
‘I wish you would try a little sir?” ‘Really I had 
rather not, sir??? “Let me beg of you, sir?” ‘“Up- 
on my word, sir, I must be excused.” ‘Waiter! 
put a candle in the next box,” said the person who 
had dined, abruptly quitting his seat, “<I won’t sit, 
even in the same box at the coffee house, with a 
man who dont eat mustard with his pork chops.” 


A young servant girl, who had conducted herself 
much to the satisfaction of her mistress, was pre- 
sented by her with five pounds, to serve as a mar- 
riage portion. Sometime after, the mistress desired 
to see the lover. He was ugly and misshapen. 
‘* My good lass,” said the lady, “ what a comical 
husband you have chosen!” ‘ Ah! Madam,” re- 
plied the girl, »vith much simplicity, ‘“ what can 
one expect to get for five pounds?” 

EXxcIseEMAN OUTWITTED.—An exciseman called 
at the house of a good humored landlady, residing 
within one hundred miles of Usham ; she consulted 
him about some liquor that had been deposited in 
her cellar- without a permit. At the words— 
withoul a permit—the exciseman rushed below, 
and soon found himself up to the middle in water! 


needless to add, that he made no seizure of the 
hiquid,which the late heavy rains had forced into 


the cellar without an excise warranty. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE LOSS OF A NosE.—A man 
who has lost a nose has peculiar advantages as well 
as disadvantages: he cannot follow his nose, but 
then he cannot be said to be poking his nose into 
every thing. He cannot blow his nose, but then he 
saves pocket-handkerchiefs. He cannot be stuffed 
up in his nose, but then he cannot take snuff, which 
is, however, another saving. If he goes to sleep 
you cannot tickle his nose; and when he is awake, 
he cannot run his nose against a post. Let him 
drink what he will, he will never have a red nose, 
and never be exposed to the nickname of ‘Nosey;” 
and let him be as impertinent as he will, he may 
defy you to pull his nose.—“Sir,” said a man to 
another with a fale nose, “I’ll pull your nose;” 
“Sir,” said he, “I shall put my nose in my pocket.” 


Rerics.—A traveller on the Continent, visiting 
the Cathedral of , was shown by the Sacristan, 
among other marvels, a dirty opaque glass phial, 
After eying it some time, the traveller said, “Do 
you call this a relic? Why it is empty.” “Empty,” 
retorted the Sacristan indignantly, ‘Sir, it contains 
some of the darkness that Moses spread over the 
land of Egypt.” 


Ben Jonnson.—A Vinter, to whom he was in 
debt, invited Johnson to dine with him, and told 
him if he would give an immediate answer to the 
following questions, he would forgive him his debt. 
The Vinter asked him what God was best pleased 
with; what the devil was best pleased with; what 
the world was best pleased with, and what he was 
best pleased with. Ben, without the least hesitation, 
gave the following reply; which, as an impromptu, 
deserves no small share of praise: 

**God is best pleas’d, when men forsake their sin: 

The Devil’s best pleased when they persist therein; 
The World’s best pleas’d, when thou dost sell good wine; 
And you’re best pleas’d when I do pay for mine.’’ 

| An honest Hibernian, whose bank pocket, (to 
use his own expression) had stopped payment, 
was forced to the sad necessity of perambu- 
lating the streets of Edinburg two nights to- 
gether, for want of a few pence to pay for his 
lodgings, when accidently hearing a person talk- 
ing of the lying-in-hospital, he exclaimed, ‘That’s 
the place for me! where is it honey? for I’ve been 
lying out these two nights past.” 

A tone tire.—A French nobleman being very 
ill, and deeply in debt, said to his confessor that alf 
he presumed to solicit of Heaven was, that he 
might live to pay all his debts. The confessor be- 
lieving his penitence to be sincere, said, there 
was reason to hope that his prayers would be 
granted. ‘Should Heaven be so gracious, said 
the sick man, turning to one of his oldest friends, 
shall certainly live forever.” 

«Why do you not pay me that six and eight- 
pence, Mr. Mulrooney?” said an attorney to an 
Irishman, who replied. ‘Why faith, because I do 
not owe that same.” ‘‘Not owe it to me, yes you 
do; it’s for the opinion you had of me.”—‘That’s 
a good one” rejoined Pat, “when I never had any 
opinion of you in all my life.” 

ANECDOTE OF THE LATE MR. SHERIDAN.—His 
father one day descanting on the pedigree of his 
family, was regretting that they were no longer 
styled O’Sheridan, as they had been formerly; in- 
deed father, replied the late celebrated character, 
then a boy, we have more right to the O than any 
one else—for we owe every body. 


Proverss.— Many talk like philosophers but act 
like fools, 
Neither give to all, nor contend with fools. 


No one is so old that he hopes not for a year of 
life, 
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[Vou. 1. 


THE LATE DR. PARR. 
Abridged from the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


When Dr. Parr was in London, a few years 
ago, (it was the last time in his life,) he dined at 
the house of a friend of mine, and I was invited 
to meet him. As I had never seen him efore I 
was glad of this opportunity, and went with un- 
fashionable punctuality at the hour appointed for 
dinner. The party had already assembled ex- 
cepting the Doctor; presently a carriage drove up 
to the door, and there was a bustle and talking in 
the hall whilst he was changing his coat and wig, 
the latter of which, wheneter he went into compa- 
ny, he brought or sent in a band-box, that it might 
not be discomposed by his hat: at length the 
servant announced Dr. Parr. ‘Those who never 
have, and now never are to see him, (I write not 
merely for the present generation, but for those 
who will live in a century hence, for Blackwood 
will be read then,) must fancy an old man visibly 
above seventy, of middling height and bulk—in a 
handsome full bottomed wig, freshly powdered, a 
clerical edat, of the cut of half a century ago, ap- 
paieatly of velvet, a silk apron, and large silver 
buckles in his shoes; you would have said that he 
was old-Jooking for seventy, as far at least as wrin- 


kles were concerned, but a restless, somewhat bust- 
|of opinion, which even then was remarkable in the 


ling manner, and a quick speech, showed that age 
had not quenched the activity and energy of his 
mine—he hada grey lack-lustre eye, and yet it 
had an expression of vivacity, of good humor, and 
often of fun, which showed how much more these 
appearances depend on the posture of this organ, 
than on the brilliance of its surface. He talked 
ed fluently, nay glbly, but, for a lisp in his 
speech, which I believe he always had, and now 
from the loss of his teeth, it was often difficult or 
impossible to catch what he said. 

When we descended to the deingvroom, J was 
fortunate enough to find myself seated next him. 
The party was not small.—During the dinner he 
paid too much attention to the dishes to talk much. 
A plate of lobsters seemed the object of his particular 
affection, for he eagerly asked, “are those lobsters 
hot?” And, on being told that they were so, he 
desired that one should be taken down to the cook 
and kept warm, till he sent for it. When the din- 
ner was despatched, and the clatter of knives and 
plates had subsided, the conversation became gene- 
ral and animated, and though I have met many, if 
not most of my countrymen, distinguished for liter- 
ature or science, J] have seldom heard any thing 
equal to, and never any thing more striking than 
his conversation, It was spiriteC—>fien vehement 
- =——t surpatsed the rest of the company more in 
quality than in quantity, for while it was suffi- 
ciently distinguished by the value of the thought, 
or the felicity of the expression, there was never 
that everlastittg flow which sometimes overlays and 
smothers conversation. When he said any thing 
striking, it was accompanied by a dictatorial man- 
ner, an uplifted arm anda loud voice: but you 
could perceive an under expression of humor, as 
if he was conscious, and meant it to be understood, 
that it was a piece of acting. In his opinion there 
was a simplicity, a common sense, a dislike of re- 
finement and paradox, which I was not prepared 
for—‘hey were the sentiments of a man of good 
sensc—— ometimes very simply sometimes very strik- 
ingly expressed. We talked about men who en- 
deavored to acquire classical] learning late in lifi— 
he said that the fault they always committéd was 
to over refinc—‘hey must pronounce English words 
of Latin or Greek origin with a classical accent, 
when good scholars would pronounce them in the 


ordinary way. Some one asked what wasthe rule? 


Parr. ‘Established custom.” He offered to help 
one of the party to some grass, but would not put 
it upon his plate till he called it by its name, grass. 
Parr. ‘Right, Sir—that’s the English word—:f 
you had called it asparagus, you should not have 
had any.” I told him that I had lately seen a gen- 
tleman whom he once knew, but whom he had not 
seen for several years. ‘The Rev. M. , rector 
of . Parr. “A most excellent man;’’ and 
then, after a pause, and energetically, ‘Sir, he is 
a Methodist, but his Methodism is founded upon 
good priciples, a fervid imagination, and an aflec- 
tionate heart; he is a most excellent, and _ besides, 
a most scientific man.” We talked about politics 
—about the anti-jacobin war—about the debt in 
which it had involved the nation—and about Mr. 
Pitt.—He told us a story, which he said Mr. Coke 
of Norfolk had told him, and which Mr. Coke had 
heard from the person who witnessed the scene. 
when Mr. Pitt was a youth, some Law Lord (could 
it be lord Mansfield?) one morning paid a visit to 
Lord Chatham at his country residence.—Whilst 
they were conversing, his son William came through 
the library. Lord asked, who is that youth. 
Lord Chatham said, ‘That’s my second son—call 
him back andtalk tohim.” ‘They did so, and Lord 
was struck by a forwardness of knowledge, 


a readiness of expression, and an unyieldingness 


future minister. When he had left them, Lord 


Chatham said, ‘That’s the most extraordinary 
/youth I ever knew. 


All my life I have been aim- 
ing at the possession of political power, and have 
‘found the greatest difficulty in getting or keeping it. 
|It is not on the cards of fortune to prevent that 
‘young man’s gaining it, and if ever he does so, he 
will be the ruin of his country.”——We dared not 
ask him whether he thought the prophecy had been 
verified, and that Old England was ruined, for 
fear of being gored by him. “ 


once begun to write a life of him; and if he had 
continued it, it would have been the best thing he 
had ever written. ‘I should have related not only 
every thing important about Dr. Johnson, but many 
things about the men who flourished at the same 
time; adding with an expression of sly humor, 
“taking care, at the same time, to display my own 
learning.’ He said Dr. Johnson was an admira- 
ble scholar, and that he would have had a higher 
reputation for mere learning, if his reputation for 
intellect and eloquence had not overshadowed it; 
the classical scholar was forgotten in the great 
original contributor to the literature of his country. 


One of the company reminded him of his first in- | 
terview with Dr. Johnson, as related by Mr. Lang- || 


‘ton in Boswell’s account of his life. After the in- 


terview was over, Dr. Johnson said, “I do not, 


We talked of Dr. Johnson: he said, ke *had® 


One of the striking features in Dr. Parr’s char- 
acter seems to have been a child-like simplicity and 
sincerity, one effect of which was, that feelings of 
personal vanity were let out, which any other man 
would have felt under the same circumstances, but 
which he would have prudently kept to himself; 
yet his mode of displaying it rather excited a 
smile than a sneer. Of this I have given several 
instances; but here is another—One of the party 
put the following question: As mathematics chiefly 
are cultivated at Cambridge, and the classics chiefly 
at Oxford, how comes it that the three greatest clas- 
sical scholars of our day, Porson, Burney and him- 
self, were Cambridge men? His answer was this:—~ 
“Sir, Cambridge had nothing to do with their 
learning; they would have been great scholars any 
where.” Ihave heard that he used to say, that 
“there were three great scholars; of these Porson 
was the first, Burney the third—who the second 
was it was unnecessary to say.” 

I have heard the following related of him. He 
had been absent from his parish several months 
during which the duty had been done by a clergy- 
man somewhat prone to evangelical sentiments. 
After his return, the first time he appeared in the 
reading desk, he addressed his congregation to the 
following effect: ‘‘my beloved brethren, if during 
the last three months you have heard any peculiar 
religious sentiments, forget them.” When he 
wanted to produce a striking effect in conversation, 
he used to put his thoughts into a sonorous triplet, 
and then deliver it oracularly between the whiffs of 
his pipe. Every body has heard what he said to a 
certain eloquent barrister, now a distinguished 
member of the house of Commons—but there is 
another, which, although it has less of the pungen- 
cy of personality, is in my mind better. Some one 
had said in his presence that Mrs. Barbauld, in the 
essays which she published conjointly with Dr. 
Aikin, had written an excellent imitation of the 
style of Dr. Jehnson. Parr. ‘She imitate Dr- 
Johnson! Sir, she has the the nodosity of the oak, 
without its strength—the noise of the thunder, 
without its bolt—the contortions of the sybil with- 
out her inspiration.” It is curious that when the 
imitators of his style were mentioned before Dr. 
Johnson, he himself said that the only person who 
had succeeded was Miss Aikin, for she had imitat- 
ed not only the cadence of his sentences, but the 
cast of his thoughts. 


The following was put into my hands as Dr. 
Parr’s opinion of the character.of Mr. Windham. 
I believe it has never appeared in print. It bears 
unquestionable marks of Dr. Parr’s pen. 


‘‘With Mr. Windham, though I Jament his violence 
and abhor his apostacy, I am very unwilling to come to 
an open rupture. I remember with delight those happi- 
er days when he sustained a better part, with better men; 


know when I have had an ovcasion of such free || when the charms of his conversation were not counter- 


controversy; it isremarkable how much of a man’s 


this kind of open discussion,” 
To this remark Dr. Parr replied with great ve- 


hemence, “I remember the interview well: I gave || 


him no quarter. ‘The subject of our dispute was 
‘the liberty of the press. Dr. Johnson was very 
‘great: whilst he was arguing, observed that 
‘stamped. Upon this, I stamped. Dr. Jokneon, | 
isaid, ‘Why did you stamp, Dr.Parr?"—I replied, | 


life may pass without meeting with any instance of! 


acted by the errors of his politics—When he was anima- 


ted, but not ferocious— and when his refinements, instead 
of being dangerous in practice, were in theory only 
' amusing—but I know well, and I long have known, the 
| peculiarities which have Jately burst upon the public eye, 
/nor can I assign any limits to the fury of his passions, or 
the stubbornness of his prepossessions. He is proud by 
nature, visionary by habit, by accident he was made 
treacherous, and by station he will be made imperious, 
intolerant, and inexorable,”’ 


@ Bes... 
The only tolerably well ascertained fact as to 


‘Sir’ because you stamped; and I was resolved not || the time when coins were first circulated in China, 


(to give you the aflvantage even of a stamp in the | 


fis, thot Tching-Tang, the founder of the sec- 


largument.?” It is impossible to do justiceto his ond dynasty, seventeen or eighteen hundred years 
description of this scene; the vehemence, the char-|| before Christ, worked a copper mine; and manu- 


acteristic pomposity, with which if was accompan-, 
‘ied, may easily be imagined by those who knew| 


factured some pieces of coins to facilitate the 
exchange in purchasing provisions, of which the 


chim, but cannot be adequately represented to those | people, who had long suffered from famine, stood 


who did not. 


in the greatest need. 
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' quired to give her consent to the marriage of her 


~ remain at home at least long enough to put them on. 
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“ Variety’s the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor.” 


For tie Ladies. 

Ladies, always delightful, and not the least so in 
their dress, are apt to deprive themselves of some 
of their best morning beams by appearing with 
their hair in papers. ‘To see grapes in paper bags 
is bad enough: but the rich locks of a lady in pa- 
pers, the roots of their hair twisted up like a drum- 
mer’s, and the forehead staring bald instead of 
being gracefully tendriled and shadowed! —it is a 
capital offence—a defiance to the love and admira- 
tion of the other sex. We must allow, at the same 
time, that they are very shy of being seen in this 
condition, knowing well enough, how much of 
their strength, like Sampson’s, lies in that gifted 
ornament. We have known a whole parlour of 
them fluttered off, like a dove-cote, at the sight of 
a friend coming up the garden. 


Madame Regnier, lady of the Procureur Civil 
of Versailles, was speaking one day at her own 
house in the midst of a numerous company. Hav- 
ing made some misplaced remark, though of no 
importance, her husband, addressed her before the 
company, ridiculed her for her absurdity, and said, 
“Madame, you are a fool.” She lived twenty or 
thirty years after this occurrence, during the whole 
of which time she did not utter a sg!» word, 
even to her children.—An attempt was made to 
surprise her, by feigning a robbery of her house, 
but in vain; not a word escaped her. When re- 


children, she merely made a sign with her head, 
and signed the contract of marriage. She never 
once opened her mouth: she could never pardon 
the insult offered her self-love. 


FEMALE NEATNESS AND TASTE.—In a female, 
particularly, they deserve the name of virtue; for 
without them, whatever may be her excellencies, 
she has none that will be honoured and acknowl- 
edged. A woman may be industrious and eco- 


nomical; she may possess a well cultivated mind; 
but destitute of neatness and taste, she depresses, 
rather than elevates the character of her sex, and. 
poisons, instead of purifying the fountain of do-| 
mestic and public happinesss, 


Femare Socirty.— Nothing is better adapted to 
give the last polish to the education of a young man 
than the conversation of virtuous and accomplished 
women, Their society serves to smooth the rough 
edges of our character, and to mellow our tempers. 
In short, the man who has never been acquainted 
with the females of the better class is not only de- 
prived of many of the purest pleasures, but also 
will have little suecess in social hfe; and I should 
not like to be connected by the bonds of friendship 
with a man that has a bad opinion and speaks i) 
of the female sex in general. 


Curr ror LAvies RHEUMATISM.-—Take a good 
warm double Scotch Shawl, and apply immediately 
round the shoulders and chest; and add also, secun- 
dum artem, a stout Welch Flannel Petticoat. And 


A Fraement.— * * Selim checked his horse. 
The thunder reverberated from the mountain’s side, 
and the vivid lightning rushed through the forest. 
Ah! gracious Allah, exclaimed Selim, protect thy 
follower. At this moment by a sudden flash he 
discovered a human habitation—‘hitherward he 
urged his beast. All was dark and dismal—he 
grouped on to the house—groans and sighs issued 
from within; but Selim was not to be intimidated’ 
by groans and sighs—be had been inured to war— 
to wield the scimetar in the land of the crescent. 
Selim lifted the latech—* ‘Father have you come 
home?” eagerly asked a little famishing urchin, | 
who, with his weeping mother, stood at the en-, 
trance—‘“‘Daughter,” said Selim, ‘canst thou af- 
ford shelter for a benighted traveller and bewilder- 
ed stranger and his beast?” He wes beckoned to 
a seat, while the disappointed little fellow, cling- 
ing to the side of his mother, whose utterance had 
become choaked with tears, finished the sentence 
which he had commenced—‘‘we have no bread,” 
said he, ‘* nor hay for your horse—a man came to- 
day and took away father and our line-back cow, 
and all the hay, and left brindle without any thing 
to eat, and now we can get no milk for brindle is 
dry.” Selim was no longer in doubt; he recollect- 
ed he was in the land of Christians, where man 
is encaged for being in debt!! 

In the morning he took his leave, bestowing a 
purse sufficient to restore the husband to his family; 
to redeem line-back, and provide fodder for the 
cattle; as he mounted his steed, he thanked Allah 
that he was a Mussulman. 


A TOLERANT spirIT.—A person going into an 
eating house in London to dine, desired to have 
some pork chops, which were brought to him. 
‘Bring the gentleman the mustard, waiter,” said a 
person who had dined, and was reading a newspa- 
per in the same box. 
self to a chop, and cut a potatoe. ‘He has 
brought the mustard sir,” observed the first. A 
bow was the reply. The adviser looked on until 
the hungry man ate a mouthful. ‘You had better 
take some mustard, sir, with your pork chops.” 
«I am much obliged to you, sir, but I never take 
mustard.” This was, at least, an answer in words; 
but the admirer of mustard was not content. “You 
had better take a little, sir, ’m sure you'll like it.” 
“| beg your pardon, sir, I’m much obliged to you.” 
return the other; ‘but it’s a thing I never eat.” 
‘“‘[ wish you would try a little sir?” ‘Really I had 
rather not, sir?” “Let me beg of you, sir?” “Up- 
on my word, sir, I must be excused.” ‘Waiter! 
put a candle in the next box,” said the person who 
had dined, abruptly quitting his seat, “I won’t sit, 
even in the same box at the coffee house, with a 
man who dont eat mustard with his pork chops.” 


A young servant girl, who had conducted herself 
much to the satisfaction of her mistress, was pre- 
sented by her with five pounds, to serve as a mar- 
riage portion. Sometime after, the mistress desired 
to see the lover. He was ugly and misshapen. 
‘* My good lass,” said the lady, ‘ what a comical 
husband you have chosen!” ‘ Ah! Madam,” re- 
plied the girl, vith much simplicity, “ what can 
one expect to get for five pounds?” 

ExcrseMAN ouTWITTED.—An exciseman called 
at the house of a good humored landlady, residing 
within one hundred miles of Usham ; she consulted 
him about some liquor that had been deposited in 
her cellar—~ without a permit. At the words— 
without a permit—the exciseman rushed _ below, 
and soon found himself up to the middle in water! 
needless to add, that he made no seizure of the 
liquid,which the late heavy rains had forced into 


The last comer helped him-} 


the cellar without an excise warranty. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE LOSS OF A NosE.—A man 
who has lost a nose has peculiar advantages as well 
as disadvantages: he cannot follow his nose, but 
then he cannot be said to be poking his nose into 
every thing. He cannot blow his nose, but then he 
saves pocket-handkerchiefs. He cannot be stuffed 
up in his nose, but then he cannot take snuff, which 
is, however, another saving. If he goes to sleep 
you cannot tickle his nose; and when he is awake, 
he cannot run his nose against a post. Let him 
drink what he will, he will never have a red nose, 
and never be exposed to the nickname of ‘“‘Nosey;” 
and let him be as impertinent as he will, he may 
defy you to pull his nose.—‘“Sir,” said a man to 
another with a false nose, “Ill pull your nose;” 
“Sir,” said he, ‘I shall put my nose in my pocket.” 


Revics.—A traveller on the Continent, visiting 
the Cathedral of , was shown by the Sacristan, 
among other marvels, a dirty opaque glass phial, 
After eying it some time, the traveller said, “Do 
you call this a relic? Why it is empty.” “Empty,” 
retorted the Sacristan indignantly, ‘‘Sir, it contains 
some of the darkness that Moses spread over the 
land of Egypt.” 


Ben Jounson.—A Vinter, to whom he was in 
debt, invited Johnson to dine with him, and told 
him if he would give an immediate answer to the 
following questions, he would forgive him his debt. 
The Vinter asked him what God was best pleased 
with; what the devil was best pleased with; what 
the world was best pleased with, and what he was 
best pleased with. Ben, without the least hesitation, 
gave the following reply; which, as an impromptu, 
deserves no small] share of praise: 

‘*God is best pleas’d, when men forsake their sin: 

The Devil’s best pleased when they persist therein; 
The World’s best pleas’d, when thou dost sell good wine; 
And you’re best pleas’d when I do pay for mine.’’ 

An honest Hibernian, whose bank pocket, (to 
use his own expression) had stopped payment, 
was forced to the sad necessity of perambu- 
lating the streets of Edinburg two nights to- 
gether, for want of a few pence to pay for his 
lodgings, when accidently hearing a person talk- 
ing of the lying-in-hospital, he exclaimed, ‘“That’s 
the place for me! where is it honey? for ve been 
lying out these two nights past.” 

A tire.—A French nobleman being very 
ill, and deeply in debt, said to his confessor that alf 
he presumed to solicit of Heaven was, that he 
might live to pay all his debts. The confessor be- 
lieving his penitence to be Sincere, said, there 
was reason to hope that his prayers would be 
granted. “Should Heaven be so gracious, said 
the sick man, turning to one of his oldest friends, 
‘‘] shall certainly live forever.” 

‘Why do you not pay me that six and eight- 
pence, Mr. Mulrooney?” said an attorney to an 
Irishman, who replied. ‘Why faith, because I do 
not owe that same.” ‘Not owe it to me, yes you 
do; it’s for the opinion you had of me.”—**That’s 
a good one” rejoined Pat, “when I never had any 
opinion of you in all my life.” 

ANECDOTE OF THE LATE MR. SHERIDAN.—His 
father one day descanting on the pedigree of his 
family, was regretting that they were no longer 
styled ©’Sheridan, as they had been formerly; in- 
deed father, replied the late celebrated character, 
then a boy, we have more right to the O than any 
one else—for we owe every body. 


Proverss.— Many talk like philosophers but act 


like fools, 
Neither give to all, nor contend with fools. 


No one is so old that he hopes not for a year cf 
life, 
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THE LATE DR. PARR. 
- Abridged from the last number of B)ackwood’s Magazine. 


When Dr. Parr was in London, a few years 
ago, (it was the last time in his life,) he dined at 
the house of a friend of mine, and I was invited 
to meet him. As I had never seen him 'efore I 
was glad of this opportunity, and went with un- 
fashionable punctuality at the hour appointed for 
dinner. The party had already assembled ex- 
cepting the Doctor; presently a carriage drove up 
to the door, and there was a bustle and talking in 
the hall whilst he was changing his coat and wig, 
the laiter of which, whenever he went into compa- 
ny, he brought or sent in a band-box, that it might 
not be discomposed by his hat: at length the 
servant announced Dr. Parr. ‘Those who never 
have, and now never are to see him, (I write not 
merely for the present generation, but for those 
who will live in a century hence, for Blackwood 
will be read then,) must fancy an old man visibly 
above seventy, of middling height and bulk—in a 
handsome full bottomed wig, freshly powdered, a 
clerical cdat, of the cut of half a century ago, ap- 
pareotly of velvet, a silk apron, and large silver 
buckles in his shoes; you would have said that he 
was old-Jooking for seventy, as far at least as wrin- 
kles were concerned, but a restless, somewhat bust- 
ling manner, and a quick speech, showed that age 
had not quenched the activity and energy of his 
minc—he hada grey lack-lustre eye, and yet it 
had an expression of vivacity, of good humor, and 
often of fun, which showed how much more these 
appearances depend on the posture of this organ, 
than on the brilliance of its surface. He talked 
ed fluently, nay glbly, but, for a lisp in his 


speech, which I believe he always had, and now} 


from the loss of his teeth, it was often difficult or 
impossible to catch what he said. 

When we descended to the desingyroom, J was 
fortunate enough to find myself seated next him. 
The party was not small.—During the dinner he 
paid too much attention to the dishes to talk much. 
A plate of lobsters seemed the object of his particular 
affection, for he eagerly asked, “are those lobsters 
hot?” And, on being told that they were so, he 
desired that one should be taken down to the cook 
and kept warm, till he sent for it. When the din- 
ner was despatched, and the clatter of knives and 
plates had subsided, the conversation became gene- 
ral and animated, and though I have met many, if 
not most of my countrymen, distinguished for liter- 
ature or science, ] have seldom heard any thing 
equal to, and never any thing more striking than 
his conversation. It was spiritec—>fien vehement 
—t surpatsed the rest of the company more in 
quality than in quantity, for while it was suffi- 
ciently distinguished by the value of the thought, 
or the felicity of the expression, there was never 
that everlastittg flow which sometimes overlays and 
smothers conversation. When he said any thing 
striking, it was accompanied by a dictatorial man- 
ner, an uplifted arm anda loud voice: but you 
could perceive an under expression of humor, as 
if he was conscious, and meant it to be understood, 
shat it was a piece of acting. In his opinion there 
was a simplicity, a common sense, a dislike of re- 
finement and paradox, which | was not prepared 
for—‘hey were the sentiments of a man of good 
sensc—— ometimes very simply sometimes very strik- 
ineJy expressed. We talked about men who en- 
deavored to acquire classical] learning late in lifi— 
he said that the fault they always committéG was 
to over refine—‘hey must pronounce English words 
of Latin or Greek origin with a classical accent, 
when good scholars would pronounce them in the 
ordinary way. 


Parr. ‘Established custom.” He offered to help 
one of the party to some grass, but would net put 
it upon his plate till he called it by its name, grass. 
Parr. “Right, Sir—that’s the English word—:f 
you had called it asparagus, you should not have 
had any.” I told him that I had lately seen a gen- 
tleman whom he once knew, but whom he had not 
seen for several years. ‘The Rev. M. , rector 
of . Parr. “A most excellent man;” and 
then, after a pause, and energetically, ‘‘Sir, he is 
a Methodist, but his Methodism is founded upon 
good priciples, a fervid imagination, and an aflec- 
tionate heart; he is a most excellent, and _ besides, 
a most scientific man.” We talked about politics 
—about the anti-jacobin war—about the debt in 
which it had involved the nation—and about Mr. 
Pitt.—He told us a story, which he said Mr. Coke 
of Norfolk had told him, and which Mr. Coke had 
heard from the person who witnessed the scene. 
when Mr. Pitt was a youth, some Law Lord (could 
it be lord Mansfield?) one morning paid a visit to 
Lord Chatham at his country residence.—Whilst 
they were conversing, his son William came through 
the library. Lord asked, who is that youth. 
Lord Chatham said, ‘That’s my second son—-call 
| him back andtalk tohim.” ‘They did so, and Lord 
—— was struck by a forwardness of knowledge, 
'a readiness of expression, and an unyieldingness 


future minister. When he had left them, Lord 
| Chatham said, ‘'That’s the most extraordinary 
-youth I ever knew, Al my life I have been aim- 
ing at the possession of political power, and have 
| found the greatest difficulty in getting or keeping it. 
It is not on the cards of fortune to prevent that 
“young man’s gaining it, and if ever he does so, he 
will be the ruin of his country.”——We dared not 
ask him whether he thought the prophecy had been 
verified, and that Old England was ruined, for 
fear of being gored by him. * 


once begun to write a life of him; and if he had 
continued it, it would have been the best thing he 
had ever written. ‘I should have related not only 
every thing important about Dr. Johnson, but many 
things about the men who flourished at the same 
time;” adding with an expression of sly humor, 
“taking care, at the same time, to display my own 
learning.” He said Dr. Johnson was an admira- 
ble scholar, and that he would have had a higher 
reputation for mere learning, if his reputation for 
intellect and eloquence had not overshadowed it; 
the classical scholar was forgotten in the great 
original contributor to the literature of his country. 
One of the company reminded him of his first in- 


‘ton in Boswell’s account of his life. After the in- 
terview was over, Dr. Johnson said, “I do not 


controversy; it isremarkable how much of a man’s 
life may pass without meeting with any instance of 
this kind of open discussion,” 

To this remark Dr. Parr replied with great ve- 
hemence, “I remember the interview well: I gave 
him no quarter. ‘The subject of our dispute was 
‘the liberty of the press. 


. } 
of opinion, which even then was remarkable in 


We talked of Dr. Johnson: he said, ke *had® 


‘terview with Dr. Johnson, as related by Mr. Lang- | 


know when | have had an occasion of such free | 


Dr, Johnson was very) 


One of the striking features in Dr. Parr’s char- 
acter seems to have been a child-like simplicity and 
sincerity, one effect of which was, that feelings of 
personal vanity were let out, which any other man 
would have felt under the same circumstances, but 
which he would have prudently kept to himself; 
yet his mode of displaying it rather excited 2 
smile than a sneer. Of this I have given several 
instances; but here is another—One of the party 
put the following question: As mathematics chiefly 
are cultivated at Cambridge, and the classics chiefly 
at Oxford, how comes it that the three greatest clas- 
sical scholars of our day, Porson, Burney and him- 
self, were Cambridge men? His answer was this:—~ 
“Sir, Cambridge had nothing to do with their 
learning; they would have been great scholars any 
where.” Ihave heard that he used to say, that 
“there were three great scholars; of these Porson 
was the first, Burney the third—who the second 
was it was unnecessary to say.” 

I have heard the following related of him. He 
had been absent from his parish several months 
during which the duty had been done by a clergy- 
man somewhat prone to evangelical sentiments. 
After his return, the first time he appeared in the 
reading desk, he addressed his congregation to the 
following effect: ‘my beloved brethren, if during 
| the last three months you have heard any peculiar 
religious sentiments, forget them.” When he 
wanted to produce a striking effect in conversation, 
he used to put his thoughts into a sonorous triplet, 
and then deliver it oracularly between the whiffs of 
his pipe. Every body has heard what he said to a 
certain eloquent barrister, now a distinguished 
member of the house of Commons—but there is 
another, which, although it has less of the pungen- 
cy of personality, is in my mind better. Some one 
had said in his presence that Mrs. Barbauld, in the 
essays which she published conjointly with Dr. 
Aikin, had written an excellent imitation of the 
style of Dr. Jehnson. Parr. ‘She imitate Dr- 
Johnson! Sir, she has the the nodosity of the oak, 
without its strength—the noise of the thunder, 
without its bolt—the contortions of the sybil with- 
out her inspiration.” It is curious that when the 
imitators of his style were mentioned before Dr. 
Johnson, he himself said that the only person who 
had succeeded was Miss Aikin, for she had imitat- 
ed not only the cadence of his sentences, but the 
cast of his thoughts. 


The following was put into my hands as Dr. 
Parr’s opinion of the character.of Mr. Windham. 
I believe it has never appeared in print. It bears 
unquestionable marks of Dr. Parr’s pen. 


| “With Mr. Windham, though I lament his violence 
and abhor his apostacy, I am very unwilling to come to 
an open rupture. I remember with delight those happi- 
_ er days when he sustained a better part, with better men; 
| when the charms of his conversation were not counter- 


| acted by the errors of his politics—When he was anima- 
ted, but not ferocious— and when his refinements, instead 
| of being dangerous in practice, were in theory only 
| amusing—but I knew well, and I long have known, the 
| peculiarities which have Jately burst upon the public eye, 
| nor can | assign any limits to the fury of his passions, or 
|the stubbornness of his prepossessions. He is proud by 
‘|mature, visionary by habit, by accident he was made 
treacherous, and by station he will be made imperious, 


great: whilst he was arguing, ft observed that he || intolerant, and inexorable,”’ 


‘stamped. Upon this, I stamped. 
jsaid, ‘Why did you stamp, Dr.Parr?"—I replied, 


Dr. Johnson, | 


@ 
The only tolerably well ascertained fact as to 


‘Sir.’ because you stamped; and | was resolved not |the time when coins were first circulated in China, 

(to give you the afvantage even of a stamp inthe jis, that Tching-Tang, the founder of the sec- 


argument,’ ” 
description of this scene; the vehemence, the char-) 
/acteristic pomposity, with which it was accompan-, 
‘ied, may easily be imagined by those who knew 


Some one asked what wasthe ride? 


him, but cannot be adeqtiately represented to those. 
did not. 


it is impossible to do justicerto his ond dynasty, seventeen or eighteen hundred years 


before Christ, worked a copper mine; and manu- 
factured some pieces of coins to facilitate the 
exchange in purchasing provisions, of which the 
people, who had long suffered from famine, stood 


the greatest need. 


a 


| 
| 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreign and Domestic. 


Trave.— The following of- 
ficial article was published by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Halifax, the 7thinst. It is signed Richard Tremain: 
‘¢ The Chamber of Commerce are officially informed that 
Foreign vessels will not be admitted to entry in this port 
from the United States, after the 5th of Jan. 1826, un- 
der the Trade Acts lately passed in the British Parliament, 
unless an order from His Majesty in Council should be 
previously issuedto the contrary.’ This order is found- 
ed on the new Act of the British Parliament regulating 
its Colonial Trade, which prescribes ‘* That the privileg- 
es of it shall be limited to those states not having Coloni- 
al Possessions, which shal! place the Commerce of G. 
Britain and its colonies, upon the footing of the most fa- 
vored nation.’’ &c. The vessels of Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, &c. are admitted into our ports on paying a tonnage 
duty of six cents, while British vessels from the colonies, 
are taxed one hundred. Ergo, the Commerce of Great- 
Britain end its Colonies, is not on an equal footing with 
the most ‘* favored nations.”’ 


From THE BANDA OrnteNTAL.~-By the ship Seine, 
Capt. Shepherd, in 42 days from Buenos Ayres, the edi- 
tors of the N. Y- Commercial have papers from that place 
to the 5th of November, inclusive. By such translations 
as they have had time to make, it appears that the Brazil- 
ian troops sent to quell the insurrection in the Banda 
Oriental, have met witha signal defeat. It seems impos- 
sible for the advocates and supporters of royalty in any 
part of the southern centinent to sustain themselves under 
any circumstances, when they meet the lovers of freedom 
in the field. The consequences of this action have been 
the entire evacuation of the Eastern provinces, by the 
Brazilian forces, and the official re-union of that country 
with the republic of Buenos Ayres. The Brazilian Con- 
sul and Agent, in consequence of insults offered to his 
government during the rejoicing at Buenos Ayres, at the 
successes of the Patriots, had demanded and received his 
passports, and left the country. 


From Spain.—The brig Merced, at New York, 
from Cadiz, brought papers to the 18th ult.--The Spanish 
ship Sabina, arrived at Cadiz on the 7th ult. 185 days 


‘from Manilla, having on board thirty officers who belong- 


ed to the frigate Asia and brig Aquiles.—The anniversa- 
ry of the accession of Charles to the thrune of France, 
was celebrated at Cadiz, on the 4th.ult. by a grand salute; 
a solemn mass in the morning at which the French author- 
ities assisted, a general review, a splendid dinner by Gen- 
eral Viscount Gudin, and, (as a winding up) by a splendid 
ball, at the Marquis of Pesac’s the French Consul Gene- 
ral, at which, were upwards of three hundred persons. 


Panama.—There were 15000 troops still at Panama 
On the 26th Oct.—and another corps of between three 
and four thousand of the victorious Colombian army, 
which assisted in the conquest of Peru, was daily expect- 
ed. The Commissaries were at Porto Bello, making the 
necessary preparation for their reception, and immediate 
embarkation on board the transports which were waiting 
to convey them to Carthagena, to join the expedition 
fitting at that place, 


Hayrtr.—lIt appears by the following extract frow a 
respectable house at Cape Haytien, dared 23d Nov that 
the French are determined to make the most of their trea- 
ty with President Boyer:-—‘‘The question whether 
French vessels coming from other than French ports are 
to enjoy the privilege of half duties, will soon be decided, 
as a schooner under the French flag arrived at Port au 
Prince from New York on the 18thinst. If it be decided 
in the affrmative, French vessels only can come to the 
Island. 

Stave Trape.—Capt. Carr, of the brig Antelope, 
arrived at Charleston, S. C. from St. Thomas, states that 
such is the avidity with which the slave-trade is now car- 
ried on and so extravagantthe wages paid to seamen em- 
ployed in prosecuting it, that many of our merchants ves- 
sels are deserted by the crews. 


Mine.-——The Buenos Ayers papers give ac- 
counts from Chili, which confirm the statement of a very 
rich mine of silver having been discovered near Coquim- 
bo, which is said far to exceed in richness the famous 
veins at Potosi and Quanabato. 


SuRRENDER oF Castie Sr. Juan.—This im- 
portant fortress surrendered to the Mexican General Bar- 
regar, on the 15th Nov. It appears that the brave gar- 
rison under General Coppinger, held out to the last ex- 
tremity, and were-admitted to a capitulation highly hon-| 
orable to both parties. The garrison, which consisted of} 
500 men (some accounts say !200) were reduced by fam- 
ine andscurvy to 150, some say to 50 men; and for two. 
months were reduced to the strait of eating rats. | 

The Governor and garrison of San Juan de Ulloa ar- 
rived at Havana, in Mexican vessels, (according to terms 
of capitulation,) the 5th inst and it is said, the former was 
coldly received by the Spanish authorities. Packets had 
been despatched to Spzin, and England with the news;— 
the latter sent by the speculators in Mexican stocks. 


From Bartavia.—Capt. Roberts arr, at New 
York from Batavia, which place he left 12th Sept. re- 
ports, that four or five thousand insurgent natives had 
assembled in the neighborhood of Samarang, and some 
skirmishes had taken place. All the military force and 
the volunteers were constantly under arms at Batavia, 
and the place in the greatest consternation. Some of the 
finest young men in the place had been killed in a brush 
the insurgents. 


INVASION OF THE Spanisn Istanps.—Accounts 
‘of preparations making in Colombia and Mexico for at- 
tacts on Porto Rico arid Cuba, continue to be circulated 

or rather echoed; and seem to Jeave no doubt, but that an 

attempt of the kind will be made. The late success of 
the Mexicans at San Juan de Ulloa will probably im- 
| part new vigor to their preparation; and calculations are 
made that the humane treatment and honorable terms 
granted to that garrison, will not be without effect in 
Cuba; where the seeds of Revolution have been vegetat- 
ing for some time; and where the Mexicans expect to 
be opposed by no other than the regular Spanish army. 

Coneress.—The present session, if we may 
judge from the reports given, is emphatically a business 
one. Many important subjects are before them ; which, 
as they are finally disposed of, we shall notice. Qur 
readers, probably, do not expect or wish us to give even 
an abstract of all the doings of this body. We shal! 
however, notice every thing of importance that may oc- 
cur during the present session. A great part of the busi- 
ness now before them must of necessity be deferred til] 
the next, which we predict will be a long and interesting 


session. 
A resolution has been offered by Mr. Dickerson, of N. 


elected to the office of President, shall again be eligible. — 


Fire at Wasninetoyx.—The National Journal, of 
Friday morning, says ‘‘About one o'clock this morning 
the Capitol was discovered to be on fire. We do not, as 
yet, know the extent of damage the building has sustain- 
ed, but understand a considerable portion of the Congress 
Library is destroyed. The fire was subdced as quickly 
after the alarm as our citizens could reach the building.”’ 


We understand that the loss, in the librrary is not so 


great as anticipated in the above. But few books were 
destroyed. 


Fires.—A dreadful fire broke out in Pittsburg, Penn. 
on the 13th inst. in a cabinet maker’s shop on St. Clair 
street. About 30 tenements, forming an entire square, 
were destroyed before the flames could bearrested. The 
fire is supposed to have been the work of an incendiary, 
for the purpose of plundering. A daughter of Mrs. M’. 
Coy, about 13 years of age, was crushed by the falling of 
the walls while viewing the ruins. The shop of Mr. 
Oldkam, Windsor Chair-maker, in South-street, Baltj- 
more, was destroyed by fire, on Wednesday last week.— 
Miss L. S. Downes’ milliner’s shop, in Hanover-street, 
was discovered to be on fire on Tuesday evening last. 
The timely discovery, and the activity of our firemen 
prevented any material damage to the building. The mil- 
linary was principally destroyed. 


On Thursday evening last, theextensive Crockery and 
Glass Warehouse of Messrs. Collamore & Churchill , cor- 
ner of Washington and Franklin Streets, was consumed 
by Fire, together with its contents. 


Murper.—Allen Cotton, a lad only 15 years of age, 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, having a quarrel with a man 
named Elder, took an opportunity when E. was entering 
his brother’s store, to discharge the contents of a rifle at 
him. The ball grazed his abdomen, leaving a pretty se- 
vere flesh wound, and passing on, mortally wounded a 
Mr. Thomas Withington. 


A Caution.—A son of Mr. Delaplaine, aged four 
years, of Oriskany, Oneida, N. York, was burnt to death 
a few days since, by reason of his clothes taking fire in 
the absence of his mother. Mothers, stay at home and 
take care of your children. 


Jersey, declaring that no person, who has been twice. 


Mr. Reed, of Massachusetts, introduced a resolution rel-' 
ative to a communication between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans, over the isthmus of Panama. 


cross the Peninsula of Florida. 
President, (Mr. Monroe,) were brought before the house 
by Mr. Ingham, and referred to the Committe on Claims, 


Rogseries. - Two farmers returning from Philadel- 
phia with their teams, whither they had been to dispose 
of their produce, have been lately robbed on the road to 
Buck’s county. In both instances they were met by four 
‘foot pads, armed with knives.—The Democratic Press 
mentions another robbery of a wagoner, near Philadel- 
phia, by two villians, armed with knives and pistols, of 
75 dollars in money. He entreated them to allow him 
something to bear his.expenses home, as he had fifty 
miles ro travel, but their generosity extended to only 75 
cents. —A gentleman arrived in Newark, N. J. en Tues- 
day last, from Sussex, and put up at Bolles’ tavern. He! 
had 14,250 dollars in his truank—14,000 of which he took | 
out. In the morning his trunk was found in a back 
yard, rifled of its contents. But fortunately, the letter 
containing the 250 dollars had been overlooked, and was 
found withother papers near the trunk. 


MINISTER TO PANAMA.—A letter from Washing- 
ton to the New-York Evening Post, dated Dec. 17, says 
—‘‘It seems to be well understood here, that Mr. John | 
Sergeant of Philadelphia, is to he the Representative to 
the Congress of Panama; and that Mr. Anderson, our 
' Minister to Colombia, is te be his associate.’’ 


Mr. Webster | 
laid‘on the table a resolution on the subject of a Canal a-| 
The claims of the Ex- 


-- Col. Wintrams, of Tennessee. 


, has accepted the appointment of Charge des Affaires to 
the R&public of Central America, and has arrived in this 


city. —Col. Croghan has been appointed Inspector Get - 
eral of the Army, vice Col. Archer, deceased. 


| 

To Supscrisers 1n Troy, N. ¥.—The 
Subscribers to the Masonic Mirror, in Troy, N. 
Y. are requested to suspend the payment of their 
dues to this establishment until further notice. 
Arrangements will be made in a few days to ac- 
‘commodate them, of which due notice will be giv- 


en. 


HYMENEAL. 


In this city, Mr. Joseph Warren, Jr. to Miss Eunice 
Hale.—Mr. Alexander Hammond to Miss Mary Benner. 
——-Mr. William Shepherd to Miss Mary Doak —Mr. 
Charles Howard to Miss Rosiller Phinney.—-Mr. Elijah 
Bellows to Miss Sarah Still.—Mr. Alfred Tupper to 
Miss ‘!ary Woodman Gray. 

In New-York city, Mr. Joseph C. How, of this city. 
to Miss Hannah C. June.—Mr. Charles L. Roberts, ot 
the firm of Freeman, Cobb, & Co. of this city, to Miss 
Jane Caldwell. 

In Boxford, Mr. Nathaniel Dorman to Miss Pamelia 
Gould. 

In Minot, Me. Master Winslow Smail, aged 17, and 
weighing 90 pounds, to Miss Polly Small, aged 20, and 
weighing 150 pounds. 


In this city, Mre. Harriet Smith, aged 29.— Mrs. Han- 
nah L. Singleton, aged 49.—Mrs. Mary Man«field, 
43.-Miss Cynthia, eldest daughter of Dr. Richard R. 
Smith, aged 33. 

In Dorchester, Mr. William. F. Frank, aged 22 

In Hull, Miss Bathsheba Greenleaf, aged 92. 

In Newton, James Smith Lovell, Esq. aged 63, lates 
of this city. 

In Amesbury, Wicow Currier, aged 106. 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, DEC. $1, 1825. 


Epirorrtat Concerns.—In consequence of an in- 
crease of professional duties, the editor is compelled to 
relinquish a part of his labors in regard to the paper, for 
the present. They will devolve upon the senior propri- 
etor, Mr. Coaries W. Moores, in whose talents the 
editer has full confidence; he congratulates the patrons 
and friends to the establishment in this acquisition. In 
consequence of this, much more attention will be paid to 
the various departments of the paper, than was hereto- 
fore in our power to bestow. 


We have the satisfaction and pleasure herewith to 
present to our Brethren and Patrons, the first number of 
our second volume, and a specimen of the type and qual- 
ity ofthe paper designed for our future numbers. In 
commencing our second year’s labor we cannot refrain 
from the expression of our gratitude for the patronage 
ond indulgence we have received. Although we have 
never entertained a doubt that a paper, well conducted, 
on the plan we at first proposed, would be successful, 
yet we were not sufficiently sanguine to anticipate, in 
the infancy of our establishment, the acquisition of 
many names as appear on our subscription list. It is, | 
however, an incentive to future exertion, and a pledge of | 
fature success which we are too grateful to disregard. | 
We shall endeavor by every means in our power, to ren- | 
der the publication worthy the cause in which we have | 
embarked. Our attempt was an experiment; a proper 
vehicle of Masonic intelligence to the fraternity in differ- 
ent sections of the union, exhibiting the true principles 
of the Masonic character had long been a desideratum 
among Masons as well as others, and we have the vanity 


to presume in coincidence with the opinion of our breth- 


reaythat + have had some share in accomplishing the | 
bieet; that our publication has had a tendency, in’some | 
instances, to remove those ill founded prejudices and | 
hush the aspersiens, which have, for a long time, been 
levelied against the members of that ancient and charita- 
ble institution. Our exeruons have emanated from the | 
purest principles, our editorial task has been -laborious | 
and highly responsible, our assistance from correspon- | 
dents, but little; and if we have not completely fulfilled 
our obligatioas and gratified the expectations and desires | 


ious as far as is witkin their power, to afford relief. 
“ It is time,”’ says the letter, ‘‘ that the French Govern- 
ment should know, that the remonstrances of an Ameri- 
can Minister are not to be treated with silence and con- 
tempt; and that however late it may be, we are resolved 
to obtain redress for the disguised war, which, under the 
Napolean Dynasty, has been levelled against us.—To e- 
vince more fully, the sentiment of the nation upon this 
important subject, I would recommend the immediate 
presentment of strong memorials to Congress.” 


ral philosophy, natural history, chemistry, &c. as appli- 
cable to the arts. The newest inventions and discove- 
ries, both in this country and Ewope, will claim our par- 
ticular attention. Communications on these subjects from 
our scientific men and mechanics will receive due no- 
tice; reserving to ourselves the privilege of curtailing 
where necessary, and commenting where in our opin- 
ion, the ideas or style of the author are not sufficiently 
perspicuous. Arrangements are made for supplying this 
department with extracts from the latest scientific jour- 


nals, in the want of original communications. At the | 


A Gen. Barton.—This valiant veteran has, through 
Sie OF seience to the arts, |! of thet distinguished and good man, Gen. 
is so generally required, and when improvements in man- 


ee | Larayerre, been released from confinement, and per- 
mitted to return in peace to the bosom of his family. The 


we are confident, that we cannot confer a more accepta- | General was in good health and excellent spirits when he 
ble favor on a large portion of our readers than by devot- | ..:.¢4 in Providence, bis native place. He brought 
ing a part of our paper to correct information on these with him the sword, [which he has kept near him during 
subjects. As public journalists we shall], at all times, | the whole term of kis imprisonment—nearly fourteen 
preserve a strict impartiality with regard to political and | years!] presented him by Congress asa mark of respect 
view the greet interests off for his services during the revolutionary war. Itis a ve- 


our republican Agr prom. moral duties which as | ry superb piece of workmanship, inlaid with gold and 
men, as masons and as christians we are bound to sup- silver, bearing the inscription 


Presented to 
Inthe miscellaneous and poetical departments, we shall | GEN. BARTON 
assiduously aim to make such selections as may be pe- | By the United States 
rused with advantage and afford entertainment and in- | 77. ; 


struction to the moralist, the scholar, and the general | The General says, that he supposes some people who 
are not acquainted with the the circumstances of his con- 
mission to our columns that shall, in any way, militate a- | 
nana dniuealiven ene or decency. As we hold| oner, when he could have easily liberated himself. But, 
ad the Mrrkor shall reflect the pure prin- he, I havea principle within me, which neither 
ciples of virtue and the beauties of our profession. Ino gold nor silver can purchase—right is right. It is his 


the | intention should his life be spared,to give the publica 
both foreign | full and correct statement of the transaction relating to 
and domestic. In making the selections we shall give | ,. 

his confinement. 
the preference to those articles which we deem the most. “ _ r — 
interesting to a majority of our readers. 

Our task is responsible and laborious—to expect to 
give entire satisfaction would be vanity in the extreme. — 
We shall, undoubtedly, be censured by some and applaud- 
ed by others—but while we perseveringly and undeviat- 
ingly pursue our course, we feel confident of ultimate 
success. 


Miss WriGHtT.—Our readers are undoubtedly aware 
that Miss Frances WriIGHrT, the authoress, who ac- 
companied Gen. Lafayette in his tour through the United 
States, was engaged in the western states, in doing rome- 
thing which would result in favor ofslaves. The editor 
of the U.S. Gazette, remarks,—‘* we now learn that 
this lady is about to establish an asylum, in West Ten- 

sags — === | nessee, where the blacks are to be received, and in which 
Lorrery Law.-—The presentment against one of | ¥i1) be commenced a plan for the abolition of slavery 


the keepers of the Lottery offices in Richmond, Va. has | without danger to the citizens of the south. The names 


come on for trial before the Superior court of law for that | o¢ one or two gentlemen are mentioned, who have 


of our patrons, it must be imputed, not to indelence, but || COUNty, now in session. The question arising from the _ promised to aid Miss W. in her great work, and it is said 


toinability, having other avocations and other duties de- | 


volving upon us. 


All well written articles on any subject, connected | 


| 
| 


wich the objects of the publication, will meet with prompt 
attention and due insertion. The state of Masonry in 


different parts of the world, addresses, sermons, Kc. | 
tending to enforee and illustrate the great and benign | 
Ma- | 


principles of the institution are earnestly solicited. 
sons cannot confer a more acceptable present on the fra- 
ternity, generally. To many of our brethren, it will be 
as good news froma far country. 


country, Masonry is in its infancy. 
sulion are attempting to struggle it, andthough it cannot 


become extinct it is retarded in its progress, by ignorance | 
and prejudice. Light from the cast, like the revivifying | 


rays of the orb of day when first emerging from a derse 
cioud, dispels the intellectual darkness and causes the 
seeds of pure morality, charity and benevolence, to take 
deep root, to spring up and bear fruit an hundred fold. 


Another department of the paper is devoted to Science 


and the Mechanic Arts, in which the enterptising and | 


scientific Mechanic will always, we trust, find some- 
thing to entertain, interest and instruct. It will be our 


zim to notice al) new discoveries in the sciences of natu- | 


facts proved in the case, was, whether the selling of || thot there will be no lack of pecuniary means. The edi- 
Guarantees came within the law. We learn from the pa- 


It edifies and en-| 
lightens, it stimulates to action and tends more strengly | 
to rivet the bonds between us. In many parts of our | 


Bigotry and super- | 


: ~~ PS" || tor of the Genius of Emancipation says, it is stated, that 
pers of that city, that Judge Brockenbrough, considering | the good Lafayette gave $10,000 towards the experi- 


jt act of Assembly as a remedial not a penal statute, || ment. 


instructed the Jury, that the sale of Guarantees must be | - aan 
regarded as coming within its provisions. The Jury af- || It is presumed an apology for not publishing the Mrr- 
ter retiring about ten minutes, returned with a verdict of | ROR on Saturday, would be deemed by our patrons, su- 
Guilty; [the punishment would be one month’s impris- H perfluous, inasmuch as in our last we anticipated its non- 

| Comment, and a fine.]—Judgment however, is not yet | appearance. The cause, however, is in some degree dif- 
pronounced in the case; and it is expected that exception ferent from that predicted ; and in justice to the paper- 
will be taken to the opinion of the judge, and the case will | maker, we consider it a duty to state that not the least 
go up to the General Court. _ blame ean be attached to him. The paper was shipped 
— : — in season, but in the gale on Tuesday evening the 13th 
FRENCH SPOILATIONS.——It is intimated in some of! inst. the vessel on board of which it was, went ashore on 
the southern papers that the French governmet have re- ‘| Coffin’s beach, near Cape-Ann, and it was with great 
cently come to the conclusion, absowtely to reject the | difficulty that the passengers andl crew reached the shore. 


claims of our merchants for indemnifications, and this i A part of the cargo has been saved, among which is the 
conclusion will be, if itis not already communicated to | paper for our use. 


| This fortunate circumstance enables 
Mr. Brown, whenever he presses again for an answer. us to-day to present our readers with a fair specimen of 


The effect of this intelligence on our countrymen can | the quality of the paper on which the Mirror will in fu- 
hardly be predicted; it certainly calls for efficient meas- | ture be printed. We pledge ourselves that no material 
ures onthe part of government. Our injured fellow-citi- | difference shall take place in its execution. 

zens must and will have reparation, even if it lead to an | -————— 
eruption of the present amicable relations existing be- Mr. Kina.-~The nomination of Rufus King, as min- 
tween the two countries. A letter from a member of |ister to the Court of St. James,and of John A. King, as 
Congress to a merchant inPhiladelphia, states, that they|| Secretary of Legation, have been approved by the Sen- 
are all alive to the subject in Washington, and are anx- | ate. The House will probably concur, 
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THE WREATH. 


* Tho’ thus confin'd, my agile thoughts may fly 
* Thro’ all the regions of variety." —Otway. 


Adversity. 
For the Mirror, 


Darkness is gath'ring round my head, 
And haggard phantoms, dire and dread, 
Come flitting o'er my thought ; 
Memory brings grief for joys long past, 
Of joyous hours I’ve seen the last, 

And oh! how dearly bought ! 


Deceitful hope still leads me on, 
Tho’ with a load of cares { groan, 
To toil for hateful life ; 
To-morrow, and to-morrow still, 
Longing I wait, for joys to fill 
This heart, and banish strife. 


But, vain the hope, and weak the thought, 

For pleasure flies, the more ‘tis sought, 
And but increases pain ;— 

Spurn the false mirror, O my soul, 

Where Fancy’s glitt’ring, bubbles roll, 
Mere vapours of the brain! 


More vain, more weak, more vile than all, 
To lend an ear to Friendship's call; 

Thai withers in its birth; 
Friendship! ‘tis fled away to Heaven, 
Borne swift aloft, on wings of even; 

There's no such thing on earth. 


The Rurn Ardoh.* 


ADDRESSED TO MARY STUART, LONDOV, 
Arr—* The braes Tallymet.’’ 


Far I've followed thee, Mary, 
To the bonie burn o' Ardoh; 
Hame I'll seek, nor see, Mary, 
Till thou’r: wedded wi’ me. 
There thou sal see—there thou sa! share 
The best o’' fouk—the best o’ fare, 


Thy comfort sal be a’ our care; 
Dear lassie, listen to me! 


OSCAR. 


Blithe the birdies sing, Mary, 

By the bonie burn o’ Ardob, 
Asthe sprouts o' spring, Mary, 

Busk the braes sae gaily; 
While wimplin’ wildly out an’ in, 
An’ dancin’ down ilk little linn, 
The burnie rows wi’ rantin’ din, 

Where we will wander daily. 


Blest sal we be then, Mary, 
By the bonie burn o’ Ardoh; 
While baith late an’ air, Mary, 
I will dant thee dearly. 
While lave-rocks wauk the smilin’ morn, 
An’ linties wait the e’en return, 
The lowe o’ lave will fondly burn 
That heats this heart—my Mary. 
: DONALD DHU. 


the late Lord Byron, w 
there previous to hep. removal to Aberdeen. 


* The burn of Ardoh is a smal! stream that part 
parishes of Methlick and Fyvie, in Aberdeenshire ,and 
the Ythan, a quarter of a mile below the roofless ruins of the house 

the family dwelling-place of the maternal ancestry of 
hose mother, with him, im lufancy, resided 


separates the 
ys its tribute 


The following song, Ly Tannahill, a Scottish poet, and 
author of “ Jessie of Dumblane,” “* Gloomy Winter,” &c. we 
believe has not appeared in print before, in this country. 


The of Arutina. 
Forlorn among the Highland bills, 
"Midst Nature's wildest grandeur, 
"Mid rocky dens amd svooden glens, 
With weary steps I wander. 
The langsome way, the darksome day, 
The mountain mist sae rainy, 
Are nought to me when gaun to thee 
Sweet maid of Arutina. ; 


Yon mossy rose-bud down the howe, 
Just op’ning fresh and bonny, 
Blooms fresh beneath the hazel bough, 
And scarcely seen by ony; 
But fairer, ‘mid her native dale, 
Obscurely blooms my Jeannie, 
More fair than day or rosy May, 
The maid of Arutina. 


High on tie mountain's lofty brow, 
I view the distant ocean, 
Where avarice courts her bounden prow, 


Beverly Liberty mon B Meridian tues* 
Marblehead Ptilanthropic wed Great Barrington Cimcinnatus wed 
Danvers Jordan wed West Stockbridge Wisdom tues 
Roxbury Washington thurs Templeton Harris thurs 
Dedham Constellation thurs New Martborough Rising Sur tu 
Stoughton R.sing Star thurs Cummington Orion thurs 

Mt. Zion Chapter mon Northborough Fredonia fri 
Concord Corinthian mon Springfteld Hampden wed 
Bridgewater Fellowship moa Southwick Friendly Society mon 
Ma ough thurs suc Brimfield Wumanity tues every 
Hingham Old Colony fri other month 
Needham Meridian thurs Brookfield Meridian tues every 
Reading Good Samaritan tues other month 
South Reading Mount Moiiah Western Carmel Wed 

thurs Fall River Mount Hope tues 
Wrentham St. Albans wed Greenwich Viilage Encampment 
Framingham Middlesex tues tues 
Medfield Cassia turs Charlestown King Solomon 2d tu 
Randolph Nortoik Unionwed Cambridge Amicable 3d mon 
Chetmsford Pentucket tri Brighton Bethesda 2d tues 
Ashby Social thurs Medway Moutgomery 2d wed 
Andover St. Matthew's wed Falmouth Marimelst wed 
Haverhill Merrimack thurs Nantucket Union Ist mon 
Lexington Hiram thurs Urbanity 3d mon 
Middlebury SocialHarmony tues Union Council 8. M.4thmon 
Hardwick Mount Zion we in Dec March June Sept 
New Salem Golden Rule mon 
Amherst Pacific wed 
Belchertown men 
Pittsfield Mystic. thurs St.John’s thurs suc « 
Northampton Jerusalem tues Duxbury Corner Stone mon suc 
Greenwich King Hiram’s Chapter Taunton Se Chapter tues 
succeedin 


Rising Sun Chapter 2d mon 
Chariton Fayette last wed in 
Jan. Ap. Aug. and Oct 


tues 
Worcester Morning Star tues King David wed 
Letcester wed Gloucester Tyrian Ist tues 


Groton St Paul’s mon Suiton Olive Branch 3d mon 
St Johns Chapter 1st tues in —s Franklin Chapter ist 


Dee Feb, Ap. June Oct w 
New-Bedford Star in the East 34 


Ambition courts promotion; 
Let fortune pour her golden store, 
Her laurell’d favours many; 
Give me but this, my soul's first wish, 
The maid of Arutina. 
Wo the 
t beninest 
Li 
pen vmest 
Th 


When the monn-beam is flow 
That brig t star expires; 

But it cheeksuot die glow ve 
Of thy en'rald fi. e 


As I've gazed on thy lightness, 
shy sper hath stole 

(Like beauty’s own brightness) 
Decp into my soul. 


Where th: jcss’mine is wreathiug, 
Thou never art found— 

Nor where roses are breathing 
A tragranece around. 


But thou lovestto sparkle 
In some humble spot, 
Where the high hedges dark'e 
Around the iow cot. 


With the thick leafage spreading 
Above thee a gloom, 

Where the wild-flower is shedding 
Its gentle perfume ; 


There so sweetly thou beamest, 
Thy is so tender, 

Vhat a spirit thou seemest, 
Thou sweet thing of splendor. 


©! I've gazed on thy lightness 
Until it hath stole, 

(Like beauty’s own brightness) 
Deep into my soul. 


Regular Conimunications. 


FULL MOON NEXT MONTH, MONDAY, 23: 


CF The Regular meetings of the followimg Lodges, unless other, 
wise designated, are on the evenings (specified) preceding ful! moon. } 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St. Andrew’s Chapter Ist wed 
St. Paul’s Chapter 3 tues 
Grand Lodge, 2d wed in Dee 
Massachusetts last fri March) ur and Sept 
Mount Lebanon last mon Encampment 6d wed 

Grand Chapter 2d tues in Dee Council of Royal Masters last tu 


June & Sept 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dorchester Union wes Quincy Rural mon 
Malden Mount Hermon wed Lenox Union Star wed 
Lynn Mount Carmel mon — Unity tues 
Salem Essex wes WarrenChap minster Aurora mon 


St.John’s Isttues 
St. Andrew‘s 2d thurs 
Columbian 1st thursday 


Newburyport St. Peter’s mon 

St. Mars" tues monda 
| Uxbridge Solomon‘sTemple thu Waltham 
| Wooburn Freedom thurs 


MAINE. 


North Yarmouth Caseo tues Hallowell Jerusalem Chapter 
if scassct Lincoln thurs thurs Kennebec Lodge wed 
{na Atna wed Gardiner Hermon tues 

Union Union thurs Winthrop ‘Temple mon 


mon 


| Warren St, Georges tues Beljast Beltast mon 

Camden Amity tues Augusta Bethlehem tues 

(China Central wed Calais St. Croix mon 
Sacu Saco wed Surry Lygonia wed 
Kennebunk York mon Eastport stern Ist mon 


Bridgeton Oriental mon Lubec Washington Ist wed 
New Gloucester Cumberland mon Yertiand Ancient Landmark Ist 
wed Portland 2d wed 
Brunswick United 3d tues 

Bath Solar ist thurs 


Paris Oxford thurs 
Miljurn Somersetmon 
Bangor Rising Vertue tues 
| Zhomasten Orient mon 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


| Lebanon Franklin mon Hampton Rockingham tues 
Amherst Benevolent mon Bath Meridian Sun wed 
Concord Blazing Star tues Hanover Trinity Encampment 
Charlestewn Faithiul wed last wedin Feb Apr. June, 
King Solemon's wed Aug. Oct. and Dec. St. An- 
ton. Bite Chaptes 4th wed in 
Jan, Mar. May, July, -Sept- 


Branch tues 


Senievaton “entre mon and Nov. Council of Mas- 
Rochesty Humane mon ters, on the sane days as the 
Cancen Mt. Moriah wes Chapter 

Pininfield wed Portsmouth St. Johns ist wed 
New i ewieh Bethel tues Pythagoras, 3d tues 

Dever Strafford wed Claremont Hiram 1st wed 


Bradford St. Peter‘s tues 
Alstead St. Paul's tues 
Mount Lebanon wed 


CONNECTICUT. 


Stonningian Asylum tues Suffield Apollo tues 

Haddam ey E.Haddam Columbian East Hartford Ovient thurs 
alternately thurs Canaan Meridian Chapter tues 

Preston St. Jame‘s thurs Sharon Hamilton w 

N, Stonnington Widow's Son wed Winsted St. Andrews wed 

New London thurs Pomfret Warcen Chapter tues 

Litehfied St Paul's thurs March June Sept Dec Puts 


Goshen Olive Branch tues nam last wed.in April June 
Tervington Seneca tues Sept Nov Dee 
Salisbery Montgomery tues Colchester Wooster, 1st wed VY. 


Norfolk Western Star tues Chap, mon following 

Canaan Meridian Chapter thurs Norwich Somerset fri Franklin 
Barkhampstead. Northern Star th Chapter last Monday in Feb 
Weodiury Kwg Solomon's thurs May Aug and Nov 

Granby St. Mark’s wed Middletown St, John's 3 &4 wed 
Berlin Harmony wed North Lust Chapter No 46 ist mon 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Worester Friendship wed Pawturet Warmony tues 
Cumbertand Morning Star mon Smithfield Mount Moriah fri 
Coventry Hamilton wed East Greenwich King Solomen 
Providence St. Johns wed Mt. monday 

Vernon thurs Coventry Manchester fri 
Newport Jolms mon Smithfield Evening Star sat 
Warren Washiigton thurs Grand odge, last mon every 
Bristol St Albans wed other month 
Pawtucket Union wed 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
At No. 67, Washington-Street, (opposite the Old 
> State House.) 


BY MOORE & PROWSE, 


TO WHOM COMMUNICATIONS, POST PAID, MUST BE 
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TERMS.......TWO DOLLARS FIFTY CENTS in 


advance, or THREE DOLLARS payable semi-annvu- 
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West Granville Mt. Pleasant wed 


BCP Acents allowed every seEVENTH copy. 
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